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LEAVES FROM A SMALL TREI 


( Ne now speak to her gently; 
Drink t warm tears from he 


} } \- } 
And with s! words be kind. 


(x quiet! é vith surprise. 


( ee 

She is tox vith concealed sweet 

[Too rich with a new song. 

She cannot walk the ragged roads of grief, 


She cannot weep too long. 


In the cool green of night 


You will be proud of her fingers in your Nair 
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And of her delicate voice, restlessly 
Saying words exquisite and rare. 


And when April moves with faint musi 
Over the earth’s green fur 

This will be a spent dream. Go 
Gently now and speak to her. 


HOLIDAY 


They fashioned a peculiar laughter 
Over three blue spiders walking 

Around a green-cheeked pear—and after 
Their fashion probably talking 


About the road. Then they grew still 
Forgetting the impassive trees 

And the orchard grass and the fat hill 
Over which they brought melodies. 


He played with a stick, looking over 
The hill’s stomach into the sky 
Beyond. And she, who was a lover 
So newly, began a nervous cry. 


Shadows came. The three blue spiders had 
Undoubtedly gone home. He rose 

After a while aiid kissed her with sad 
Murmurs and brushed her brief sweet clothes. 
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lered 1n a stran 


ng, what they we 
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When the robin tumbles from sleep and goes 
Rocketing into light, and the grey wit 
Combs the willow fur and ruffles the ros 
When gracefully, gracefully the rus 
Lilac settles her house and the dawr 


Is full, where are the small hands 1 


4 LADY DIES 


} 


When | could walk no more—chok 
Like ghostly caterpillars in the hed 
ae 


And trees mumbling, and stars like f 


On a broken bay, and the starving « 
Of moon ready to crack—I sate n 
In a field and wept. 

And I reme: 
Curiously a small shoe and a brow: 
Coat; a bleak attic; a fire that eml 
And was quickly dead; my sist 
Sleeping in her lap; the noise that 


From cellar mice; the clock speakir 


Of hair dropped across my lip. Th 
Was fathoms deep. When dawn cli 


I knew my mother, and had drained my f 
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No more than shadow in a weathered hi 
Part of a wall, a shelf, part of the fl 

So silent there the smallest waiting 1 
Tires of listening at the cupboard d 
And kisses given her will come as rain 
Given to soil no man shall reap agai: 


LOVE FLIES 


Only a sky remains and it is grey, 
Only a blackbird seeks a shaft of gre 
Or darts her cowled head into the da‘ 
Anger and bitterness are gone—th 
Souled ones!—and earth remains an 
And trees who scrape their chare 
And a small brook who says a small 
And ancient hours, long wearied, cr 


Anger and bitterness are gone—an 
Were loath to leave!—all bitterness 1 
Is crushed and powdered in the fist of 


Only remains a brook and his small 


} 


Only a bird against her roof of slate 
And agéd hours asleep upon m} 


gate 


NT OF SILENCE 


an ¢ pen space 


red sound 


istle’s face, 
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THREE POEMS 
A SPRINGTIME LOS 


How I have lost the spring this 5 
This different spring from all the spring 
For there is never a bird that sings 
The same song as a bird before 

Sang on any tree. 
And no stream ever a second ti: 


Sang a last year’s rhyme 


And I have seen no catkin sti 
Their furry fingers curiously; 
Nor thrush hide, nor skylar} 
Where gross eyes cann 
Nor this thing, nor that thin 
Whereof I use to sing 
| have not seen COW slip unfol 
Out of pale mist to dewy gol 
Nor heard the tides of mayfi 


Nor the elm-buds disrupt their sheat] 
t 


And now the year’s great ax 

And summer now 1s at my heels 
And summer soon must be a ghost 
To him that mourns a springtims 
And he that did the springtime | 
Winter shall bind him in a noos 
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must abrogate 


his ‘ hite estate. 


he spring shall once 1 


n land which 


ps, and hawthorn 


hew eterna] cud 
OVS at school 
1auly choke, 
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fh and CucKoo flow 


gs and Magdalen 
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And if He makes, as well as these, 
The jagged germs that bring disease 
And paid critics who sniff and prowl, 
And carrion fleas and carrion fow! 
And business chiefs in tall silk-hats, 
And men who disembowel cats, 
And crooked souls which will not 


That’s the other side to it. 


She is a lady of such gravity 
Her words are verses when she 
And when she lifts her arms about her hai 


Her arms are sculpture and they stiffen the 


In movement even she is motionle 

As certain statues move though they stand st 
So the swift gull is nailed upon the 
So Niké swoops down from the pallid stai 


J bus she resolves the timeless pati 
Being of time and being outsid« 
No lady of this day ’s sO debs nal 


Yet she’s as grand as Eve and Helen wer« 
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FOR ELINOR WYLIE 


Live on in beauty 
Though your rest be long. 
Dust cannot tame you, 


Nor your song. 


Hills will be greening, 
Orchards turning red 


Che rain’s silver singing 


; ; ; 
[hough you are dead 


P me 
Mountains will never 


Silence their purple thunder 
ah 


Nor pushing 


Earth cannot keep you 


I hor g] 


your sleep be fast 


> 
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“INTERCONNECTION” 

Men, seated about a table, littered with chart 
See the power idea blossom into its vouth | 
They have created a giant, and, feeling his muscles, Hy 
They propose a stern test for thie 1 sels Olea : 
“Now the time is ripe,” the chairn in rises to sav 
“When the old boundaries must fall 1, See a x 
This servant of ours to a tremendous harness: CG 
Let us harness him today to half th ie 

Flash, O pi oe 

Shake of t leon of a : 

f © 
Strike ‘ lichtniz oe} 
iaie al ai ncient . 


A voice from Crookesville leaps o1 


Mingling with the kilowatts of the , and { wail 
“Hello, Philo! Let me talk to McF 
This is Tommy Williams, speaking from C: 


Hello, McFarland, is Windsor all r 
Chicago is waiting to join the Ohi 
Tommy Williams, the little man 
Tommy Williams, harnessing ter 
Chicago, hold ready your milli ! 
Boston, make ready your high-pressure tur 
Milwaukee, Waukegan, Twin Branch and 7 
Philo, down there on the sleepy Musging 


Wake vou this day to the pulsé 


r 4 pI 
L30 


-* 


4 
4 
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Must we tell those drab valley towns, wher: 


are lagging, 
That we haven’t a crust for them? Gi 
What are a thousand kilowatts, anyw: 
What are ten thousand kilowatts among 


Tie into it quickly, you turbines at Cal 
They’re christening your huge suc 

At Schenectady and South Philadel 
And tomorrow’s children stir hars] 
Taking form and substance in the 
Phase in your last turbo-generator, C1 
What’s the matter, are your transf 
Turn the fire-hose on them—shade 
Can’t your apparatus carry an ove! 
Do you want Roanoke to make bri 
Pull your feet out of the mediaeval a 
Don’t you know this is the blossom t 
Don’t you know history when you s 


The last of the turbines settles under t 
North has met South; westward tl 

Over the ancient hills, conquerin 
Behold the thousand-mile triang] 
The strength of six million pl 





And four million more from the | 
Mark the hoofbeats of ten m 
Tirelessly toiling in a common harn 





Faithful to share a common load 
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R. E. Hieronymus 
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TWO POEMS 
THE OLD ME 


How softly the old men walk! 
They pass through the street bef 
Etched in soundless movement 
Against the cold black elms 
And the scum in the air from th 
Their feet seem to catch u 


Cushioning stealthily agai 


They are afraid of notice 


Thev are afraid of being seen: stat 


Do they think, if they make n 
The Dark One will not find then 


BARGAI? 


When others all about are m 
Why must J suck a bitter berr: 
While others have their turn at 
Why do the gods choose me to fla 
When others were a-flame with 
It turned to ashes in my mout!l 
Ah, woman who conceivéd m 

Ke 


VM 


What black god paid a pri 


£ ld a price 








SHADOWS OF THE FRUIT 


HILL QUIETNESS 


I will be wise now, who was a lover: 


I will 
[ will 


li 


Peace wil 


T he sun 


And my 


4 dream 


Than th 


oO tT 


ne 


+ 


Love neve 


Nor perf 


+ 
I 


Le ve is é 
Ne t sweet 
No pea 





the hill, I will be wis 
un, in the gold clove 


ny mouth and against m\ 


hill 1s gentle | s} all sl e} 





i | sleep in me, never t ya 
difficult, a dream more dex 


of honey in clover dry o1 


WEED 


Vive honey ror the tong 


- the hair. 


I ter an i! 
| 
nere 


feathers ot that 


the eyes 
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Only with the sun’s safe gold 


Will I come to the orchat 


There sa ghost in the orchar 
Eating the shadows of fruit 
\ ghost in the dripping orchar 


Drinking the sound of rain 


Will any dream ever again + 
The eve 

That watch a city, like 

Aris 


Out of the sea’s wind-splint 


Who knows that unbelievabl 
Sea-coast 

Knows how desire’s meagre drea! 
Are lost 


Blow n by a wind, broKen again 


Let all men stay in lighted room 


Intil the night has gone. 


= 


Shadows beyond earth’s shadow 


Have made this night their owr 
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FILAMENTS OF FABLE 


LAMENT 


Eyes of fire 

nostrils quivering, 

I was the brother of a dragon on 
a companion of ostriches, 


an embracer of stones 
until she breathed on me. 


And now that she is gone 
where shall I look for her, 
and how shall I conquer 
my horror of finding? 


As a lodestar she rose 

and afflicted my soul 

her silences were rapture 

and when she spoke I trembled 

at the music glittering from her 11 
She was fleeter than the shadow, 
and with eyes thinking great thing 
her beauty was terror. 


So not in the brightness of noon 
but rather at dusk and where Behemoth dwelt 
will I seek her 


under the shadow 
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Has she old thoughts to ponder? 
Do the walls make phantoms of tl 
dim in the grate? Does she thin 


“Ah, the rain makes music in the n 
dark ear outside, and in my own 
that waits, still waits, for the n 


through the window that it used 
when first the impetuous rain 
pattered the dry glass” 
Are those her thoughts? Or i 
Or, rapt with silence, does she k 
solace not of the rain, more !astin 


IN THE MINI 


She ran upon a beach 
with arms spread wide, 


with hair that crossed the moon? 


She ran there, cleaving the wind, 
and, running, fell— 

and never ran again? 

Ah, no! For in the mind, 

in the lonely deeps of the mind, 


there is she fleet forever 
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THE WOMAN WHO WAS MARBLI 


Entrusted with a body, and a min 

Born of the body, or the body’s sire 

She weighed the excellence of frost and fir 
The clouted rope, the wiry shirt of hai 
The bed of crumpled petals, finding thet 
No edged deliy erance she had hoy to fin 
No cutting instrument by whic! 

And flesh of her could carve itself t tol 
lor she had seen stone men and n, sti 


In their serenity, when she had ru: 


Down the long hall of history, an 
Were in the niches of the great, sa 

Or three; the shadows held them, and they 
The boon of our forgetfulness, the 

Of utter quiet, and the calm that 

On marble foreheads over marble 


And they were stone. They were not flesh an 
Tossed by the pulse’s torment, or betray 

By self-deceitfulness until they m< 

Fine weather-vanes for every passing breat 
They were sane reasoners of life ar 

Arguing, “Here the ocean is at fl 

There is an ebb SOoOmew here.” They did not | 


The drying sand in the deserted ci 
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How they had carved themselves ti 


tie 


The only thing worth knowing. Did tl] 


isdom known to man 


wisdom? Did the 
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They cast a golden shadow everywhere, 
Even upon her pondering. How cold 

Is stone before the miracle of gold 

How heavy marble, when the body springs 
Wine-light upon the ether, and is borne 
Like a bright ripple down the lanes of corn. 


And this was love; great wings were beating down 
All she had known before of worlds or peopl 
Below her lay the universe; a steeple 
Like a fine needlepoint disturbed the air 
And then it too was gone. A globe spun there 
Beneath her feet . . . and all the earth’s renown 
Dwindled to one smail star that flickered out 
Still the bright wings beat upward in a shout. 
Around her lay immortal love, like fire, 

Heaping the air with tier on tier of flame, 

And she was that small bush without a name 
That burned for Moses, and was not nsumed; 
For love, and not the burning bush, was do 

To perish out on its own funeral pyre. 

She did not dream of this. Around her la 
Immortal love like an eternal day 


)r was it day—or was it flame at al 

Or was it love? She did not know the hi 
When the first shadow fell, and the first flower 
Broke from her garland with a crystal sound 


[318] 








And had so brief an arrow-way to fall 
That she could see it lying there, so whit 


| 


The day about her darkened, and was night. 


The ground was cold upon her feet, the dew 
Wept suddenly about her, where she stood 
And found chill air beneficent and good 
After the fevered interval of fire. 

Above her towered poplar tree and spire 
And all the welcome earthly things she knev 
And loved upon a time, and all that sing: 


[o one whose shot 


7 hese were the thoughts she had to ponder ot 


She had not stin what she gave; she gave 
All of herself. And she had known the wave 
Of pinions lifting her sublime and lon 


What did it profit her? Well, she 








And she had given all of herself for | 


Nothing was left of what she was, or what 
Of marble she had hoped for, and was no 


Marble. She longed for marble, and she was 
A thin wraith-woman haunting her own life; 


loo weak, if it were found, to hold the knife 

ry°} + , , , 1 ‘ | 

That marl uld be carved by. She would 
, . ; : 

And hold the dream of marble to | 


1er eyes 


And the snapped stem fell softly to the sround, 


And seek it through the world. But she must 
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To weep a woman’s moment first, and bez 


The pain of lifting wings no longer there 


| 


There was a gate where she had knocked 


And found no answer. But she knocked 
And heard the hollow echo that by men 


Is called salvation. And the gate swung 


before 


again 


No god with feet of jasper reigned inside, 


But whirling chaos, and the dust of more 


Disintegrated planets than she guess 
Had ever spun, or ever come to rest 


The dust of planets and the dust 
Who dwelt upon the planets whirl n 
Great unity together, and the sun 


That once had shone upon them. They 


By a great wind that beat upon the worl 


The lips of women and the paler rosé 
Were white upon the lintels of the 


She found no hope and no salvation th 


“35 ge \d there is,’” she said, “‘it 
Unalterable that grinds the grain t 

It is a dew that softens into rust 

The shining weapon in the shining h 

It is a law no man can understand 

And would not if he could, for it is chill 


And terrible knowledge, and it would not 


Man or a rose the impetus to live 
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Dorothy E. Reid 


She said, “If there is any god, it is 

The god Iam.” And turning from the gate 

Whose panels clicked behind her, and were straight 
Besieged by men and women with a cry 

She followed on a little path near by 

Into a quiet valle y. Jew elling this 

She saw a pool, and looked within to find 


The god that was her body and her mind 


Che cry sh ¢ disturbed the pea eful valley 

And rocked the pool, but never could era 

Che image 1 ntained. Behind the fac« 

Of that strange image swarmed the visibl« 

Che emptin that fed upon the whol 

And had er big with it. She could not ra 

Her will to turn her eyes away, or shatter 

Che image with herself, and end the matter. 

‘So it was t she thought, “for which I yearne 
lo know « f ul le more tl | 


1an marble could 


Chere bein thing to understand o1 
Save that a ion universes grow 


Somehow, ar ut of something, and are burnex 


1: ° 
I nothi , alt whirling for a minut 


To nothin ss, with dust and ashes in 
And from the dust and ashes there evolved 
Che accider f life, which means no more 
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Than that the ashes rounded to a core 

And breathed and moved and suffered and were done 
With suffering, and whirled about the sun. 

This is the monstrous riddle I have solved 

If flesh or marble be the nobler way 
Of ending what is ended in a day. 


“This is the answer: that they both are nam: 


For dust; and does it matter? Will one grai 
Cry to another, ‘Mark you, she has lain 

On Sorrow’s heart, and has grown sorrow-v 
Or ‘marble-white,’ or what you will? I mig 
Think more about this matter, but the flam 
Die down. And I am very tired. The fire 

Dies down.” She knew the ending of desire. 


It was a stony valley she had ch 

To wander in. And now her body press 
Full on the earth, and learned the | 
That lies in stony valleys. When she r 
And pushed her temples free of hair, an 
To stare about her, she was somet] 

Into a kind of peace. She knew thx 

Of life that must be purchased in tl 

It was a stony valley, and the stor 

Was thick upon it. She would dwe!l among 
The quiet rocks, and discipline her t 


To silence by the patterns of that land 
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COMMENT 


A‘ about the time this number re 
editor will be boarding a liner i1 
ing away toward the Mediterranean 
she refrains from mentioning the exact 
azine will be in the competent han 
North as editor, assisted by Mort 
associate editor. 

Truancy is not always a crime; th 
previous experiment in that directi: 
of 1923, not only freshened up her 
foreign contacts and experiences, 
magazine, in the hands of Eunice 7 
a new personality, of a somewhat diff 


Now, to her young success« 


rs 0) 
handing over her portfolio, wish 
such success at their job as will put | 
she returns to take it up again. 

It is a good augury that, on tl 
editor is permitted to announ¢ 
prize, offered by a friend of th 
present at least, prefers anonymity 
hundred and fifty dollars for a p 
peace, the winner to be announced a1 


‘ - © Das ew fay am . T 
in our Prize-award Number next Nove 





stipulation of the donor. 


A PRIZE FOR PEACI 





a 


———— 


A 








; ; —— 
may compete for this prize, though previously, in o1 


1 7 } 
tests, they have always been Aor ours; but any 





member competing automatically ceases to be a member of 





this particu] iry of award, p of which we are 
I t yet p | t a i the 
right to withhol 
mitted. | 
et will be f 

\ poer 
Ba eae d 
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a suoject I Or t erable 
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Shelley’s phrase, an “unacknowledged legislator of th 
world.”” We ardently hope that our poets may not lag 
behind our politicians in world-leadership, that the offer 
of this prize may prove a fuse to set them afire, so that we 
may print a poem worthy of it next November 

The subject, after all, is a detail of the motive of all 
great poetry since the world began—the ever-present 


motive of faith in life which the poets have sung in a 


languages, which has been the basic chord under thei 
loftiest dreams. Call the roll of the immortals—Hon 
fEschylus, Isaiah, Dante, Shakespeare, Moliére, Whitmar 
how superb is their pride of life, how commanding thei 
walk on the solid earth! Even the satirists acknowk 


this motive when they show us thi 
guilty of, when they reveal the worm in the rose, th 
canker in the heart, the graft in the 


We have said more than once in these pages tl 
have made more wars than kings. They, more than ar 
other group, are responsible for the glamour which | 
veiled the war-god’s brutal visage. One can hard] 
them for gilding the sword with beauty so long 


weapon expressive of the epoch and effective for prog: 


Today that time has passed; moder 


made the sword useless as a weapon and not less useless 
indeed, utterly meaningless—as a symbol of power or prog 
ress. The poets should meet the new times, invent ne 
symbols, express the dawning hope of the race he 


world becomes more and more a unit, tightly wound wit! 
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iron wires and rails, with ship-lanes through the sea and 


’ 


friend ices out of the air. Science has forced a revolu- 


new heavens and a new earth. And the 


is a new 
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types are laziness and obstinacy. Tons of eye-sight, and 
aeons of time, are wasted crumb by crumb in Germany and 
Austria every year; they have the habit of ploughing 
slowly through these wiggles and hedges of underbrush, 
and don’t know that they are doing it 

it keeps them from seeing clearly what they read I ney 
have no prose, in the international sense of that term, and 
their poetry is pretty much (when at its best) where it was 
in the days of Wolfram von Essenbach 

II 

Any writer using the American language, or th 
obsolescent British dialect, finds his audience limited in a { 
way no French writer’s audience is limit I mean by a 
fortuitous extraneous cause, a cause in 
his thought or mode of expression. 

One or two of the more active French crit hav 
already noticed that certain American authors can, 
courtesy, be compared with their ow: luring the last } 
fifteen years an American book has occasionally been just 
as good as a French one. But when it comes to the matte 
of distribution, via the normal chann ommerce, W 
find that if we are to judge by pric 1 
British book 1S expected to be worth at ti \ 
n French. It isn’t. No amount of conceit in « 
could lead us to suppose that anyon ipable of 
both languages will buy one American boo! 
to five or six volumes in any other know: 


This hampers the author in another way We hav 
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The French solve the question of 
and inventions by a modus which sen 


the spine of any good British or Ameri 


They sell new books droché—that 


It is well known that a// the profits of 


sacred book trade, in Anglo-Saxon c 
profits made from the binding. With 
sumer one dollar for fifteen cents w 
publisher would die, the authors « 
royalties, literature would cease, we 
poor-house, and so forth. 

The Frenchman buys five books on 
a conscience as a good New Yorker | 
his favorite tabloid. The Frenchn 
keeps one, and out of every fifty 
bound for their better conservation. 

It- is not necessary to bolsheviz« 
English book trade. But in the interé 
of one-half of one per-cent of the ann 
the books that contain some active el 
tual seed for which there is at the 1: 
great and organized demand 
establish a printing-house, either end 
ing capital, for the returns on whi 
willing to wait. 


mn 


We have numerous University Press 


mostly occupied (like the Carnegi 


with printing otiose and undistributabl« 
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the same capital outlay as would pay for a singl al ad 
prize. There is room for any numbx f prizes; there | 
room for only a very limited numb f such 

Sixteen years ago there began a st1 
possibility of printing serious vet Americ: T] 
other problem here outlined is not limited to poetry, or t CO 
poetry in new forms; it includes a1 


that doesn’t fall into accepted tra it rl 
To my mind the most important book written in Englis! 
in 1926 was a “novel” eighty pages long. It is writt 





the tensity of verse, but as its lines aren’t chopps ff 
indicate the cadence, it can not avail itself of the privil 
now accorded vers /idre (even the w 
still fighting to get it printed. Th 
“history.” The one after that = 
tion of poems. 

The readers of poetry can, and ; “ 
the readers, or would-be readers, tiv 1} 
writing. Certain, though very 
jus¢c as much the poet's business as | \ 
books, not written in verse, go in e' 
ing and to reinvigorating poetic com] 
short sighted, myopic, to né rl t the 
the prose is translatable, whereas 
nearly always, in the original t 
plenary powers. Translations, the g 


tions, come only after a number of } le in the receiv 


country have loved an original: an 
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brief entries are marked “‘very early,” or ‘“‘as of about 
1893,” as if the poet had looked over forgotten portfolios to 
fil] out the tiny volume and excuse to his conscience what 
he has himself called his 


« 


laziness.” 

Well, these poems are Frost’s own, all right, but none of 
them may be ranked among Frost’s best. They have the 
tang, the flavor, the keen speech-rhythms, the tart human 
sympathy—all the curves and angles of style and mood 
which we have learned to associate with Robert Frost, and 
which so many other poets have imitated in vain. But 
there is nothing here to match the tragic beauty of T 
Hired Man, the fragile delicacy of The Hill Wife, the spicy 
humor of The Code or Brown’s Descent even of a littl 
thing like that spring-drunken Cow in Apple Ti Ch 
title-poem dialogue is a slight affair b Snow or H 
Burial, though an interesting additior the poet’s galler 
of couples more or less comfortabl ul mfortably 
married. 

Did | Say none of Frost’s best? Wel there may | on 
or two which could hold their own am 
the Selected Poems. This sententious | fone, D 
Eyes, 1s delicious: 

If, as they say, some dust throw 

Will keep my talk from getting 

I’m not the one for putting off tl 

Let it be overwhelming, off a r 
And round a corner, blizzard sr 
And blind me to a standstill if it: 





And this tribute to Ridgely Torrence’s perta pave me 
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a keen thrill, not ly as a poem delicate 1 beautiful but 
also as a swift and true characterization of his friend’s 
it 
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One finds most of one’s favorite poems, 
few. And it makes a book which wil 


rable in our literary annals. 


THE PROBLEM OF 








° nenAane 4 s . ] T ] 
Cawdor and Othe Poe s, bv Re 


Liveright. 


The theme of Robinson Jeffers’ ne) 


of a woman who meets the passion an 


on their own terms, but finds he 
imagined lust whose end con 

defeat of those who caused h 

sh: 


this curt summary is sufficient 


shares with Tamar, Roan Stallioi 


Sur those properties of tragic violen 


conflict which we have come t 


ticular marks. The sensitiveness 


ancient terror, the infinite pathos « 
vanity, and the strange unerrin 
psychological life—these cam 

volume which gave us, five yeat 


able writer. Since then it has | 


of Mr. Jeffers as the only one of oui 


who has plunged bravely into 
:, 


experience and found there th 


currents which the Greeks tried t 


parison with Euripides has been inevi 


cause of the subject-matter of th 
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1 Maga 


the hand of compassion to his creatut 

murder, to blind themselves, to wo 

bodies, and to break their fearful h 
When, in the course of his mounting 


comment, it is with an almost disint 


1 after th 





The nerves of man ¢ h 

And indle into their peace; tl 
Ar it they had was mostly s] 
They are sieves for leaking 

And ¢ \ i 





Or, translating science into a more fa 


speaks with the calm demeanor of a 





In th hs they « 

Of lit olving Its pows 

Sor the cooling dar! sin th 
31 sh ind sh diff 
— : ate 

VW - ¢ on the work of o 





Enzymes of the last hunger h 
The mistake behind this lies in the f 
writing poetry wholly in the spirit « 
logic, he has endeavored to combin 
antique dramaturgy. His obsession ft 
the grand passion of the Greeks furnis 
and massive themes, and the comments of s 


very weak and puny in the midst of tl H 


singleness of motive there presented ha 
very faithfully. 
But Cawdor has passages of magnifi 
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masterpiece, The Tower Beyond Tragea Tr} 
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A Maga tine of Tl 
elegy on George Sterling, which 
Jeffers’ complete mastery of his instrun 
1 

Dut it ] 


often be regular blank-verse 


’ 


diapason of great power 


TESSICA NORTH S BO*tC 


The L ng Leash, by Jessica Nelson } 

Mifflin Co. 

Any reasonable discussion of cont 
take into account a generation known 
men.” It is a generation that came al 
point of view is not limited by sex. W 
are sharply defined from a generation tl 
political franchise would solve all 
maladjustment. Disillusionment is an 
in the poetry written by women today 

Out of this characteristic backg round J 
written her second book of poetry. B 
smart about her attitude, no wise-c1 
tears—the brave little woman!—and tl 
Her poetry is largely a technique of r 
best when at work on an ambitiot 
poem, //ibernalia, and A Sumerian Cy 
pace set by the rest of the volume, an 
effective. 


Take two brief quotations from Hit 
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the usual expression of an individual against the world 





Although she is never uninteresting, she needs the stim 
of conflicting human relationships to clarify her point of 
view. She will never be a successful minor poet, polishing 
commonplace themes. 

The small pieces in the volume are tl least Sil ccf 


When she relaxes the use of the precise v for the sake 





of the precise rhyme, the rhyme rings out too loud. H 


is an exampl » from En Rout 


Gallipol 
Or at 











With churn of pist yn and with 
En route from Anywhet 
l'o Somewhere Els 
The familiar rhymes manage to dest 
of an excellent idea. They are out of step with the gen 
content. In spite of them it remains 
In short, Jessica North’s promise lies in her ability t 
hunt down an emotion, size it up and then hand it an 
definition. So far this is her real contribution t 
temporary poetry. Horace G 
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iambi with alternate light and heavy stresses. The meter 
of Quincibald, however, really requires only one stressed 
syllable in four. The normal foot consists of two short, a 
long, and a short syllable. Mr. Bacon has not aped the 
choriambic. His meter is nearer to the Ionic of Aeschylus, 
but is identical with neither; and I recall no classical use 
of Ionics in a line of this length. 

The central line of the following three gives an excellent 
key to the normal rhythm, and may have been inserted 
deliberately for that purpose: 


They had feared as he had feared, and had been asses just as he had been 
an ass, 

Quintessential, undiluted, homogeneous, elemental, unalloyed, 

And delivered to the joyless contemplation of chimaeras in the void. 


Note that each foot is a distinct word, and that each word 
has only one real stress. I think the reason why Leonard 
Bacon has succeeded where Rupert Brooke and others 
have failed lies in his trick of terminating the 
majority of his stronger words exactly at the end of a 
and wherever the rhythm falters it seems to be because he 
has failed to do this. 

When writing a long poem in English it is almost im 
perative to vary the meter a trifle from time to time, per 
haps because it is not a “pure” language. Whenever 
syllables are dropped or added in this poem another im- 
portant fact presents itself—that the movement of the 
poem requires a quantitative reading: 


great 
c 
i 


or: 
OOT, 


To deliver the white Galatea from the rock—from the rock. 
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Satire in a New Rhythm 


[t is imperative in this line to pause for the missing 
syllables. 
So much for versification. The poem itself is a symbolic 


record of adjustment to life through the medium of ac- 


cumulated wisdom. Its triptych structure is similar to 
that of the Divine Comedy, but the parallelism is not com- 
plete: Quincibald never reaches Paradise. He who has 
sought his ideal Galatea accepts when the quest is over a 
woman of the earth who is not Galatea at all, and who 
suddenly seems far better because of that. The sym- 
bolism is apparent. The poem’s claim upon distinction 
goes far beyond its unique form. It is a composite of 
satire, clear beauty, and terrible earnestness. The more 
one reads it, the more it delivers up. Alex. Laing 

aragraph, the editor doubts 


the past” than Ezra 
inovators” of fifteen 






GENTLE BREATH 


The Upward Pass, by Henry Bellamann. Houghton 

Mifflin Co. 

Here is a book that runs tranquilly and beautifully 
a} nventional channels for the yar It has its 
along conventional channels for the most part. It has its 
little excursions into freer forms, its fain echoing of the 
moods and postures of Amy Lowell, but always it returns 
to rhyme and rhythm, to the stays of the sonnet form, and 
to thoughts of gentle spirituality and old-fashioned 


inspiration. In this era of verse that kicks rather high, 
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it is amusing to come upon so fragrant a lyrical sachet as 
the following fragment: 


I gave you all that once I gave to God: 

The grave allegiance of my lonely soul 

That straightly burned like altar fire; the roll 
Of solemn syllables; the flowering rod 

Of faith; the thoughts that link this dreaming clod 
To stars; my secret rosary—the whole 

Brave ritual of names that chime and toll 

The perfect worship I once gave to God. 


To what forgotten daguerreotypes of thought, to what thick 
album pages does such alyric point! But if old-fashioned 
pensiveness is the all-pervading air of the book, still it has 
its moments in the modern manner, and its moments that 
blend the old and the new ina clever mirage or a burst of 


color. The following bit is called Poisson d’Or: 


He receded, 
diminishes— 

thins to a gold-leaf fin, 
swells to a mystic serpent, 
turns, 

doubles, 

makes ten eyes, 

flicks, 

dissolves— 

rises again from his fern 
a delicate orange moon. 


On the whole there are many things in the book that 
are the reactions of a delicate and lovely spirit. It 
would hardly be accurate to place Mr. Bellamann in the 
class of singers with a “Voice” or yet as a forcible and 
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Gentie Breath 


original personality. But he beats his narrow path with 
great skill and thoroughness, and lines it with beauty. 
It is not easy to forget the following lines: 





long time your presence 
Was like a thin gray shadow 
Of bare branches 

Broken on the ground. 

I did not look up. 


One day I lifted my eyes 
And found the tree 


Flutt 


ag with plum blossoms! 








And the opening couplet of the book approaches a tall 


stature: 


Observe, beloved, the increasing years, 
How darkly fruitful they become with tears 

It is no small spirit or mean artist who fashioned such 
lines, but someone of brooding intellect and exquisite 


sensibility. Marie Luhrs 


NEWS NOTES 


een offered by one of Poerry’s friends for a poem 
ace, or in any way presenting the world’s new hope so 
by the signing of the Peace Pact outlawing war 
The editorial in this numl h ward 





nber discusses the award; 





tions for submission of poems in this contes 





1y length, from 8 to 300 li More than one poem 
by any contestant. No poem is eligible which has 
No manuscripts will be returned. 


1 type their poems, with name and address on each 





i] 1; . 5 ~ 7 
in envelopes of ordinary 4x9% legal-cap size, fully 
stamped at postal rates and addressed to Contest Editor, 





Poetry, 232 East Erie Street, Chicago. 
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All poems submitted in this contest must arr 


re at our office not later 
than Sept. 1st, 1929. The decision will be announc: 








, and the winning 
poem printed, in our November number; but the judges reserve the right 
to withhold the prize if no poem of sufficient merit is received 

No receipt will be sent, and no inquiries about arrival answered. T 
magazine staff is small, and the editors cannot undertake correspondence 
about the conditions of this contest, which will be plainly stated in each 
issue of the magazine. 





The editor apologizes for the inadverter ton $10n Of one name, on 
page 287 of the February issue, from the list of poets who have won the 
Pulitzer Prize; also for one incorrect date. The list should hav As 
follows: 1922, E. A. Robinson; 1923, Edna St. Vincent Millay; 1924, 


Robert Frost; 1925, E. A. Robinson; 1926, Amy Lowell, for a posthumous 
book; 1927, Leonora Speyer; 1928, E. A. Robins 

An article in the January number of the American Mercur ntitl 
The Northwest Takes to Poetry, calls forth from H. L. Davis a pungent 
letter, of which we pass on the following paragraphs: 





“The article has knocked things hell-west and crooked in th 
the country, and I’m told that poets in Seattle can be picked out 


street since it appeared, merely by noticing which passers-by are foamin 





recard theref 





at the mouth. All the poetry societies have passed resolutions, and sworn 
vengeance on the hilt of a dagger. We may 
tinguished success. . . . 

“Seattle has indeed formed a definite po cy oO encoura ment te 
skalds. The other night several of us started down through town 
eloquent music upon one guitar, two harmon one comb ar ne 
ocarina. It wastwo A. M. Not the slightest objection was offered until 





one of the orchestra—a Hearst reporter—got ar fi no 

stopped to note it down. Two cops immedia ste] forth 
demanded to know what he was up to. He explained, patiently, that |! 

was noting down an idea. They looked suspicious and asked, ‘Are you 
a poet?’ ‘My God!’ cried the Hearst man, ‘do I have to bea poet t 
have an idea?’ ‘You do in this town, kid,’ repli 
‘if you ain’t a poet we got a right to pinch you for disturbing the peace 
Now are you, or ain’t you?’ It was a terrific pull, but the reporter had 
to choose between the lyre and the hoosegow, and finally, almost in tears 
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whether a writer does not get farther by sitting at his desk than by meet- 
ing the editor or critic. It may be advisable to strike a nice balance, but 
the question is at least one to test the writer’s self-knowledge and judg- 
ment.” 

Somebody ought to write a new fable for critics, bringing the matter up 
to date and introducing a handful of juicy plums from the back pages of 
contemporary magazines. We offer a basket of them: 

“She sounds lightly, deep notes of her localit 
writhes of feeling trailing her every theme.” Voice 

“Mark van Doren’s Deseited Hollow, a sonorous elegy for those 
desolate places where man has rendered earth back to nature which ary 
so plentiful in this supposedly new land.” Saturd 

“The late Lady Stafford . . . was one of the last surviving women 
left who knew the Duke of Wellington.” Saturday Review of Literature 

“These poems reflect one’s sense of nature’s unimplicated aspect when 





, slender poignant 


ay Review of Literature 





r 

one’s primary sensation is of pain that puts out brighter pain and an 
absorbed somnambulistic instinct for tracing perceptibly what is unpet 
ceived by any but one’s self.” The Dial 

Nothing is lacking but space to quote many more as illuminating a: 
these. 

The January weeks have been starred for the staff of Porrry by 
series of Tuesday afternoons “at home” in the new offices. In spite of 


blizzards and other terrifying weather conditions, the rooms have bee 
crowded to overflowing with people interested in the art. Poets fron 
Chicago and elsewhere who have visited us on these afternoons are 
Archibald MacLeish, Louis Golding, George Dillon, Glenn Ward S 





bach, Marion Strobel, Mark Turbyfill, Maurice Lesemann, Gladys 
Campbell, Sterling North, Elder James Olsen, B t 

Frances Shaw. Eunice Tietjens, Pearl Andelson 
Wyatt, Polly Chase, and Walter Sagmaster. Mos 
their poems, a half-hour session of poetry being f 
cakes. The coffee, one may remark parenthetically 
is Over, was prepared over the basement furna 
associate editor’s life 





The Caroline Sinkler Prize of $250 for the best recent volume of verse 
by a Southern writer has been awarded to Josephine Pinckney’s book 
Sea-drinking Cities. 
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News Notes 


Alfred Kreyml! , accompanied by his wife, will conduct a tour of 
Europe this summer, leaving New York June 2oth, and visiting France, 
Italy, Switzerland, the Netherlands and England. The trip is under the 
anco-Belgique Tours Company of New York. 

A beautiful memorial sonnet to Elinor Wylie, by 





management of the |] 


, 
, ; D 


Robert Nathan, 
appeared in the Saturday Review of December 29th, of which four lines 


s touching as a spell, 
th, yet sweeter than the fruit 
gardens which she loved so well, 


I without coda... .” 


traveled through many addresses e his first 











printing in Pot bruary, 1926. San Francisco, New York State, 

of late Louisville, : now, or very soon, Chicago, have been his abodes 

He has appeare I of the more up-to-date magazines and we eklies, 
I 


but has not yet | ut volume. 
Miss Dorothy I R , of Columbus, Ohi st 


, 1 the author of that en 









Coach Into Pumpkin (Yale Series of Younger Poet 
hose address is London though he is 
r and travel-lecturer, is the author of Prop 
F, P. Dutton & Co. in 1922, and now reissued with 
he first edition was almost entirely destroyed by fire 


1ding was recently 


en distributed. Mr. Goldi 
ign guest at the annual din 








ous W ter { . H 1s now 
shita Fal He is the aut 
Pittsburgh . 
Miss Mar ie L. Welch, of San Francisco, has appeared in various 
magazines. Ditto M Sarah Lit 
Mr. R. E.H is, of Mishawa 


electric power-plar Hx 


kind 
Kind 


Guilty Sun (Folio Press, 


an enterprise of this 





tsey, of Lou 
ca, Ind. 


es technical a 
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The following poets hav 

Mr. Marion Edward Sta 
for newspapers in wester! 
Omaha World-Her 





»t been seen befor 


y, born in N 


states, and 1s now on 





has worked 
| staff of the 
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Captain Thomas Jeffries Betts, U. S. A., a Baltimorean by birth, has 
spent much time in the Orient as military attaché. He has published 
stories as well as poems. 

Miss Edris Mary Probstfield, born in 1907, lin 
teaches in a country school. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


ORIGINAL VERSE: 
Mountain Against Mountain, by Arthur Davison Fick Doubleday 
Doran & Co. 
This Blind Rose, by Humbert Wolfe. Doubleday Doran & Co 
Buck Fever, by Henry Morton Robinson. Duffield & Co. 
Poems by Anne Countess of Winchelsea 1667-1720, selected by John 
Middleton Murry. Harper & Bros. 
Earthbound and Other Poems, by Helene Mullir Harper & Bri 
Red Heels, by Lexie Dean Robertson, P. L. Turner Co., Dallas 
Many Devices, by Roselle Mercier Montgomery. D. Appleton & Co. 
Twilight Hours, by Arnold Ackerman. Dean & Co. 
Pan and Peacocks, by Walter Adolphe Roberts 
Lanterns in the Mist, by Lucy M. C. Robinsor 
Ore. 
Flame and Adventure, by A. C. Dalton. Macmillan Co., Canada. 
The Silent Zone, by Annie Charlotte Dalton. ptd., Vane 
Peeps at Parnassus, by Olga Katzin. Cowa 
agan Fires, by Challiss Silvay. Dorrance 
Songs of Tropie Trails, by George Warburtor 
ANTHOLOGIES: 
Our Holidays in Poetry, compiled by Mildr 
sephine H. Thomas. H. W. Wilson Co., New Yor! 
The Golden Treasury of Songs and Lyrics, selected by 
Macmillan Co. 
The Oxford Book of Regency Verse, 1798-183; 
Oxford University Press. 
Fifty Poems by American Poets, 1928, ed. by J 
PROSE: 
How to Profit from that Impulse, compiled 
Cheyney, Benjamin Musser. Dean & Co. 
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Spring POETRY from MACMILLAN 








A Full-Length Narrative Poem 
BY EDWIN ARLINGTON ROBINSON 


CAVENDER’ S HOUSE 


f 


is 5s maadied te 2 of the most impassioned at “¥ moving 


has yet written 2.00 


THE GOLDEN FALCON 
By Robert | P. Tristram a 


| 
$1.50. 


TIME’S PROFILE 
By Hildegarde Flanner 








A new poem obinson is a li erica. This new 
i is in me unner of Tristram, th tc ili Bice poem of 1927, 


lines Mr. Robinson 


There is power anc riginality in thes poems ani 2 rare unity of mood 


These are Poe ms of introspection, of meditation, of love and nature an 


delicate hum [he rez der will find a most interesting variety of 
forms. $1.75. 
PHEIDIAS 

By John Galen Howard 


In this poem Pheidias, the ruling spirit of Athenian art in 


Pericles, is made to tell the story of his rich and varied life 
biography in fluid verse. $2.50. 


THE VEILED DOOR 


By Caroline Giltinan 


th 


] 
cadence. $1.50 


l 
Prices sudject to change on publication 


NEW YORK 





ne days oO 


Brief lyrics, made noteworthy by their finely turned simplicity, clarity, ar 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 























THE POETRY CLAN 


Now in its second year, has selected for distribu- 
tion thus far: 


GOOD MORNING AMERICA, 
By CARL SANDBURG 
THE BUCK IN THE SNOW, 
By EDNA ST. VINCENT MILLAY 
LOST CITY, 
By MARION STROBEL 
THE LONG LEASH, 
By JESSICA NELSON NORTH 


The last two books, through a special arrange- 
ment with the publisher, Houghton Mifflin Co., 
are being sent as one book—that is, the third for 
this year. 
The retail value of the six books distributed the 
first year was $12.50. We hope this year to be 
able to give a still higher value. The first year’s 
selections were: 
BOY IN THE WIND, by George Dillor 
BALLADS OF A SINGING BOWL, by Mar- 
jorie Allen Seiffert 
HALE’S POND AND OTHER POEMS, by 
James Whaler 
OUTCROP, by Abbie Huston Evans 
TRIVIAL BREATH, by Elinor Wylie 
JOHN BROWN’S BODY, by Stepher 
Benet 
SEND IN YOUR CHECK NOW and enjoy re- 
ceiving the outstanding books of verse of this 
year, which promises to be even better than last. 


DON’T DELAY! 


Tear out and mail the following: 


POETRY, 232 East Erie Street, Chicago. 
I wish to become a member of the POETRY 
CLAN. I enclose my check for $12 to pay for the 
books distributed during its second year. 


Vincent 


NAME 


pO ere 
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